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AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vol. UL. MAY. No. V. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE SEASON. 


Nature’s kindling breath 
Must fire the chosen genius ; nature’s hand 
Must string his nerves, and imp his eagle wings, 
Impatient of the painful steep, to soar 
High as the summit ; there to breathe at large 
Ethereal air. AKENSIDE. 


Every one, as the Seasons come round, should be sensi- 
ble to their attractions, and consider how much they min- 
ister to his happiness. He who lives in this world, limit- 
ing his observations and experience, to the dr udgery of his 
daily calling, lives to little purpose in comparison with the 
man, who has a keen and beautiful taste for the wonders 
of creation—who admires, studies, analyzes them—com- 
pares them with each other, compares them with himself, 
and throughout their boundless number and variety—tra- 
ces from the lowest scale of being up to the highest which 
human vision can reach, one magnificent scheme of perfect 
benevolence and harmony—sces | in one perfect world one 
perfect Artificer—‘‘ One ‘God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in all.” 

Toa devotional man (and without devotion, how cold 
and limited is the mere taste and perception of beauty) the 
indifference which thousands manifest, to the changes of 


the season, even when most exuberant in attraction, seems 
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very strange. Herein is the best possible commentary in 
the text-—‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon ;” for we 
cannot worship Nature with a true devotion, if we bow 
down to idols of gold, and are slaves to ambition, or any 
of the thousand gilded puppets of the world—it is right 
to love money, and fame, and pleasure—but is it right to 
love them exclusively ?——is it right to love them more than 
nobler objects ? and if it is not right, we may be sure we 
must make them change places, before the works of God 
will unfold themselves to us fully. 

This delightful season of the year naturally suggests these 
reflections, and we should think it wrong to let it pass by 
without notice. The alternations of the seasons are em- 
blems of ourselves individually of the world, and the 
things of the world. Some minds are so obtuse, or so 
cold, or so selfish, or so bad, that they are sensible only to 
extreme heat or extreme cold, and the gross gratifications 
of life, that if they are only comfortable, why, it is enough. 
But toa feeling and affectionate heart, there is a hidden 
meaning in the revolutions of the year to be studied and 
pondered. To such dispositions these silent changes are 
beautiful morals, reminding us in the most delicate manner 
of a Power above—of a Power exercised in love of our 
own conditions, and the sure promises of Revelation. 
They speak to us of this life—of its beginning, its pro- 
gress, andits close. They tell us that, like themselves, our 
seasons of preparation, of active duty, and of enjoyment, 
will soon pass away—that like them, too, they are full of 
changes, sometimes for the better, and sometimes for the 
worse ; and that it is as vain in the seasons of life, as in the 
seasons of the year, to expect to receive always the proper 
fruits of each—for sometimes vegetation is poor and sickly, 
instead of its usual strong and fresh growth—the naked 
stalks refuses to bud, or the blossom falsely promises fruit, 
or the fruit itself is without beauty, or fragrance, or flavor ; 
and thus it is with the promise of youth, with manhood, 
and with age ; thus it is with beauty, and all that we have, 
and all that we love. We sometimes have to cling to our 
faith, with an almost despairing strength, and to summon 
up all the aids of our religion, to strengthen our hearts, at 
the ordinations of Providence—when we see the young 
and the beautiful, and those gifted with extraordinary pow- 
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ers of mind, and every thing to win our affections, carried a 
away to the cold grave before even their countenances have 
changed, while the ignoble and worthless live into grey 
age—we wonder at the mystery. Why is it, we ask, that cf 
the delicate rose withers ina day, while meaner flowers s 
see many suns ? Why are all surpassingly beautiful things | 
so fragile? But these extraordinary deviations of Nature i 
from the usually even tenor of her way are permitted wise- | 
ly and kindly. They teach us to prepare ourselves before- 
hand against what we cannot foresee nor prevent—they te 
teach us humility, and tell us to place less confidence in ia 
ourselves, and implicit confidence in God—to love this | 
world indeed, but to attach ourselves supremely to Heav- , & } 
en. To regard Nature thus, is true wisdoin, and then these ) 
alternations will make our happiness certain and secure. 

But who gather instruction from any such analogy be- 17 
tween themselves and outward things ? Probably very few. i 
Not to mention the ten thousand objects of human covet- ts 
ousness, the indifference to the works of God which is man- ae 
ifested by the vast majority of our race, is most probably | ie 
owing to their not thinking at all, or not thinking to any | 
good purpose. Some persons think it is little better than 
Deism to speak in any thing like rapture of the works of 
Nature: but they are to one who regards them religiously 
and carefully as positively the voice of God, as any audible 
utterance, or any written instructions. Why should they 
not be? Did not the same God who made the earth, and 
the fullness thereof, give us the written Revelation? And 
is there not the most exact accordance, between the spirit F 
of the one and the other? Do we not see in one the prom- \ 
ise, in the other the fulfilment ?—in one the attributes of 
God described, in the other actually manifested in living, 
moving letters of light before our very eyes? Did not the ; 
Bible come in to confirm what our reason told us before t 
must be true >—and in addition to this assurance, to tell us 
a thousand things of which reason never dreamed ? And i 
of what possible use could the Bible be to us, if we did ie, 
not see in ourselves and in every thing else, the living wit- 
nesses of its truths ? 

But my limits oblige me to stop the train of reflections. ) 
I have but just opened, and to speak more immediately to lf 
the season of Spring. The latter part of this season, from 
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the middle of May to the middle of June is as delightful, 
perhaps more so, than any other period of the year. It is 
equally removed from the down-right freezing weather of 
mid-winter, the raw and blustering behaviour of March, 
and the hot and blazing sun of Summer. The weather is 
settled, the atmosphere at just the right temperature ; we 
have the freshness of March and April, with twice their 
richness, for the bud and full bloom are on the same stalk ; 
and if we have not ‘the sear and yellow leaf,” and heavy 
glories of Autumn, so dear to some, neither do we have its 
melancholy associations, and what is more, the beauties of 
vegetation have not had time to pall upon the senses. Ev- 
ery thingfis active and happy about us, and reproaches us if 
we are not active and happy, too ; and we open our hearts 
and senses to the sweet and healthful influences which Na- 
ture is pouring out so lavishly—to her beauty, incense, and 
melody. 

Yes! we greatly prefer—not the Spring, but this season 
of it. It is sucha refreshing and beautiful change, from 
the confinement to close rooms and hot fires, to the open 
fields, and sweet and free air of heaven—from India-rubbers 
and thick garments, to slippers and flowing drapery—from 
the monotony of snow-banks, and the still worse monotony 
of sleds and sleigh-bells, to the green grass, the creeping 
ivy.and honeysuckle, the dew-mantled buds and flowers, 
with their thousand forms, and colors, and perfumes— 
from blank and motionless ice, to stream, and torrent, and 
broad river, in which the glories of earth and sky are beau- 
tifully blended—from a few heavy quadrupeds, to the tribes 
of living things, running through infinite gradations of 
strength, and beauty, and superiority, peopling all places, 
with their countless numbers, and rejoicing (for they do 
rejoice) in their employments and existence. Who does 
not call to mind, Solomon’s description of this season in 
that very beautiful part of his not very beautiful Pastoral. 
No wonder the royal minstrel celebrated it in strains of in- 
spiration. Spring indeed makes people eloquent. We see 
Nature, as it were, waking from a profound slumber, and 
putting on her garments of beauty. The earth is spread 
with her carpet of green, the air is vocal with melody—we 
are fanned by breezes loaded with fragrance. The sun 
pours out his renovated heat, and the dew and refreshing 
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showers fall to fertilize and adorn the earth. The cricket 
takes up his monotonous song, and even the hoarse croak- 
ing from every fen, is music to our ears ; and while ani- 
mate and inanimate Nature thus adore their Maker, let not 


man, the noblest work of all, forget to be eloquent to Him 


who thus lavishes upon him, this unsolicited kindness. 
O, let us all love Spring, for, 


‘* He has crossed the lake, and the forest heaves 
To the sway of his wings, its billowy leaves, 
And the downy tufts of the meadow fly 
In snowy clouds as he passes by, 

And softly beneath his noiseless tread 
The odorous spring-grass bends its head ; 
And now he reaches the woven bower, 
Where he meets his own beloved flower, 
And gladly his wearied limbs repose 

In the shade of the newly opening rose.” 


APRIL.* 


Spirit of early Spring ! 
Thy sigh is breathing through the waking woods, 
Where soon the leaves will fling 
Their green inwoven arches o’er the floods, 
Chastening the holiest light of their still solitudes. 


Spirit ! I feel around 
The fragrance of the gale thou sendest here : 
With wealth of scent and sound :— 
With songs that melt in sweetness on the ear, 
Quickening the soul’s glad sense, with visions calm and clear. 


The tender grass, e’en now, 
Brightens the sunlight’s dazzling smile beneath ; 
The young buds swell and glow— 
Opening their lips to Heaven’s aroma-breath— 
Soon to be bound in bloom, in May’s delicious wreath. 


* This poem was not received in season for last month—this is little to be re- 
gtetted in our climate ; the poetical associations of Spring being always earlier 
than the reality. 
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Spirit ! thy fairy wing 
Hath glittered by the elm that now I see 

In earliest blossoming ! 
And the calm shade of summer, soon will be 
Unfurled in all its pride upon that glorious tree ! 


And soon, mine eye will greet 
In yon wide-shaded lawn, the gentle throng 
Where grace and beauty meet ; 
And accents, sweet as the swan’s dying song, 
Shall thrill those pleasant walks and ancient boughs among. 


And as in hours gone by, 
Hours, rich and sunny as an Eden-dream,— 
Here, my delighted eye 
Will catch the morning’s first and purest beam 
Which chequered, on my blind, pours its refreshing stream. 


Spirit of Peace !—I hear 
The carol of the young birds on the bough ; 
In the thin atmosphere 
I mark their may-colored pinions now 
On waves of sunshine mount, where free winds come and go. 


Spirit of Spring ! thy breath 
Comes to me, like the smile of one, whose love 
Would triumph over Death ;— 
The solace of my heart, where’er I move, 
Making this low earth beautiful, while Heaven is smiles above ! 


Philadelphia, April 8th, 1830. W. G. C. 


WOMEN OF AMERICA.* 


We have now to show, before we take our farewell of 
this subject, and of the readers of the Ladies’ Magazine, 
That, In America, meaning the United States of North 


America, women are at least, as well-educated as they are in 


* In the January number, page 9, for ‘ the worst of it may be quizzed at,’ read, 
* the worth of the rest may be guessed at.’ 
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any other country; or, in other words, have as mich of that ° 
comparative knowledge, referred to, (in the first part of ths ’ 
article, which appeared in the number for March) as the ; 
groundwork of a proper influence : ip 
That, nevertheless, even here they might be, and therefore “a 
should be much better educated than they are. it 
And now for the proof. It will not be denied, that in a Ee 
our country, what is called a plain, substantial education, . 
that which includes reading, writing, and arithmetic, is 1 o 
more equally distributed, and more generally enjoyed by a 
the great mass of our females, than it is any where else on ag 
earth. Inthe United States of America, it is a very rare 
thing to find a white female, above the age of sixteen, who oe 
cannot read, write, and cypher. In France, even among a 
the well-educated, it is so rare, that although every woman ig 
with any pretence to education, talks her native language a 
well, perhaps better than our females do in a correspondent | 
rank of society, it isa matter of considerable distinction i 
for anybody, man or woman, to write the language correct- ag 
ly. Astranger who does so, however ill he may talk it, oF 
is regarded with singular respect. In Spain, the females, ) 
who understand any thing of these three rudimental on 
branches, are but very few—in Italy still fewer. At the 
North, what is meant by a substantial education, is better 
understood ; but even at the North, as in Germany, they ue | 
who are educated in what we call a substantial manner, are 
but as one to a hundred, or perhaps to athousand. So, 
too, if we refer to England. The mass of the women 
there, it will not be pretended, are so familiar with read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, as the mass of women here ; 
although it may be true—and we are inclined to believe it . 
is true—that the amount of proper and suitable, or good a 
education, there, among the mass, may be as great as it is i } 


here : it is only differently distributed. Learning and ac- 


complishment are like wealth—we have but few overgrown 
capitalists ; and few paupers. There, the capitalists are as 
a hundred to one, the paupers as a thousand to one. Here, 
what we have is more equally distributed—there it is ac- 
cumulated in heaps and treasures. All which may be as 
well for them, as it is for us to have what we enjoy as free’ 
as air and water. | 
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But again. While the mass of our females (white fe- 
males we should say) are better acquainted with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, than the great mass of the women 
among any other people, it cannot be denied that as many 
of them are moderately accomplished, (though but few are 
so highly nacsinnlidiede It may be true, and it certainly 
is true, in our opinion, that our farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, are not so thoroughly and exclusively farmers’ wives 
and daughters, as a similar class are in every other coun- 
try ; that our tradesmens’ wives and daughters are not so 
much women of business, nor so well fitted to take the pla- 
ces of their husbands or fathers, in case of their absence or 
death, nor, consequently, so well prepared to get their own liv- 
ing, or to maintain their families, as the wives and daughters 
of English tradesmen are, and we might add, as the wives 


and daughters of French tradesmen are, since in France 
nothing is more common than to find women taking the 


principal charge of their husband’s shops, and places of 


business, or supporting themselves genteely and pleasantly 
by engraving, watch-making, or the in-door manufacture 
of jewelry about their own firesides,—all which would 
appear to be greatly to the advantage of the particular 
classes referredto, if not in our country, at .least in the 
country where such a mode of education prevails. Wheth- 
er it would be so here is another question, and one which 
will be treated under the next and last division of our sub- 
ject. But supposing forthe present, that it would be bet- 
ter for us, if our farmers’ wives and daughters were more 
exclusively fitted for farmers’ wives, and for nothing else ; 
and better for us, if our tradesmens’ and merchants’ wives 
and daughters were able to get their own living in some 
safer and easier way than by opening a milliner’s shop, a 
boarding-house, or a common school, the last refuge for 
the respectable and the destitute, still the original question 
would recur, whether taking all our women together, they 
are not at least as well-educated as the women of any other 
country : whether, considering the state of society among 
us, the equal division of property, the ease with which 
women are provided for, and the facilities of marriage,— 
whether the education which does prevail among our wo- 
men, the general knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic is not better for us as a people, than any other educa- 
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tion would be which is known to prevail in any other 
country ; divide and subdivide it as vou please—giving to 
the few much education, and the many, little or none ? 
Whether, to reduce the whole question to a point, our 
women, take them together, are not as well-educated, con- 
sidering our wants, as the people of any other country on 
earth. 

However convenient it might be as a resource for the fe- 
males of our country, where abundant other resources, not 
known either in England or France, are continually open 
by marriage, and by the cheapness of living—to be instruct- 
ed in watch-making, engraving, &c., or to be qualified for 

carrying on the business of their fathers or husbands—still 
such education is not so necessary here. And however in- 
dispensable that high accomplishment may be, which pre- 

vails among the upper classes of English or French, or oth- 
er European society—it must be acknowledged that here, 
where almost every woman must expect and “be prepared to 
oversee her own household for herself, such accomplish- 
ment would be generally out of place—or more generally 
than in Europe. With no princes, and no other nobility 
than such as come and go with the seasons ; with no excel- 
lencies nor honors but such as wax and wane at the baying 
of the multitude—nothing could be more preposterous than 
to accomplish our women as the women of Europe are ac- 
complished for the government of palaces and _ retinues. 
They might as well spend their lives in learning Hebrew, 
or the cross-bow, music or shampooing. They cannot 
learn every thing—and after a proper acquaintance with 
the whole system of household concerns, which is getting 
more and more indispensable to our country-women, and 
which must be learnt, either at the father’s, or at the hus- 
band’s charge—by a cheap, or by a costly course of experi- 
ment,—as it happens to be under the eye of a judicious 
mother, or at the head of ignorant, wilful, and perverse do- 
mestics—after accomplishing themselves thoroughly in this, 
(the highest and best of accomplishments for a sensible wo- 
man in middling circumstances) then, let their leisure be 
employed in whatever may best contribute tothe happiness 


of their family. Such is our doctrine. 


VOL. IIlI.——NO. Vv. 26 
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But there is yet another mode of arriving at the conclu- 
sion we have tried to establish. It is by asking, first, what 
sort of education is wanted for the women of America ? And 
secondly, whether the education they receive, is not, (with few 
exceptions, ) well suited to our wants ? as well suited, to say the 
least of it, as the education of the female part of any other 
country on earth 2 Would that be a better education for us, 
which should make our farmers’ wives and daughters exclu- 
sively farmers’ wives, and nothing else? In our country 
there is no such unfavorable distinction of rank as we see 
elsewhere ; no such difficulty in escaping from a narrower 
to a wider sphere ; no such impossibility of becoming not 
only a good farmer’s wife, but a well-educated, if not ac- 
complished gentlewoman. Would that education be much 
better, not for a class merely, but for all, whose husbands fol- 
low a trade or a business, which should fit all for following 
that business, and for nothing else ; confining them forever 
toa particular station of society, ‘and therefore setting them 
apart from others, who were at liberty to rise—and therefore 
establishing their inferiority, and making it consist in their 
competency to maintain themselves? And even if this should 
be contended for, nothing would be gained by these who 
deny the truth of our general position ; since we are not 
arguing that our females are better educated than those of 
England, er France, or any other country ; but that they 
are “at least as well-educated ; ; or,in other words, as well 
prepared for the business of life among their own people. 
Nor have we argued—far from it—that the education of our 
females might not be improved. On the contrary, a chief 
object we “have in view is to prove that it may be, and 
ought to be much improved. [It would be, therefore, no 
objection to our general argument, even if it were proved 
that our farmers’, and shop- keepers’ , and tradesmens’ wives 
and daughters might be still better educated than they are. 
Nor would it be an objection to our general argument, if 
it should be proved that the education of these, particular 
classes in England, France, or elsewhere, might be follow- 
ed here with advantage—since we are not arguing that ev- 
ery class of women in “America are so well-educated as every 
similar class in England or France ; but that if we take all 
our women together, and all the women of any other country 
together, ours are as well-educated, to say the least of it. 
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If there are none so munificently accomplished—none so 
learned—few so liberally, or so peculiarly educated for the 
business of life, as many are elsewhere—there are few so 
helplessly destitute, or so deplorably ignorant : and none 
so utterly beyond the reach of hope for themselves and 
their children. But why argue this any further? Look at 
our common schools—the forts of our countr y—consider the 
facts alluded to in the outset of our essay ; that here almost 
every young woman can read, write, and cipher—that our 
high- schools for girls are peculiar to the country ; and that 
languages, music, dancing, natural and moral philosophy, 
are almost every-day branches of education throughout 
our whole twenty-four confederated republics—consider 
what is wanted by our people, and then say whether, on the 
whole, the education of our women (whether perfect or 
otherw ise—and we acknowledge it to be far inferior to 
what it should be, and might be) is not as good as that of 
any other body of women, take them all together, on the 
face of our earth. The fact appears to be too plain for 
proof; at any rate, if not a self-evident proposition, it is 
one which only requires to be stated and illustrated to prove 
itself. 

And now, for the last point made in the opening of 
what we intended for a serious vindication of our sisters, 
throughout the land of America—-namely, that well-educa- 
ted as they are in comparison with the females of any and 
every other country, still they might be, and therefore ought to 
be, much better educated than they ¢ are. 

But how? A little reconsideration of what has been set 
forth in the two preceding papers, will show what the no- 
tions of the writer are. Briefly however, we may venture 
to lay it down asa maxim for our females, that they ought 
to be qualified for every condition of society, beyond any and 
all other on the face of this earth ; since by the very con- 
stitution of things here, they are not only liable to, but 
they may depend upon experiencing greater and more sud- 
den changes than are known any where else among women. 
The servant- girl, who carries round your tea for you this 
year, not only may, as in other countries, but most likely, 
and if she behave with tolerable discretion, cer tainly will 
be mistress of other servants, the next, or some future year ; 
so certain are such girls to be provided for, well- married, 
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and well-established in life. So,too, in the other extreme 
of society—the daughter or the wife, who belongs to the 
wealthiest and most fashionable of our country to-day, 
may be destitute of every thing but hope, to-morrow. 
Such vicissitudes are common here—property is more pre- 
carious here ; partly by law, which prevents accumulation, 
and not only enjoins, but compels distribution more effect- 
ually, and more frequently than the most frequently-occur- 
ing agranian-law couldever hope to do ; and partly by the 
usages of society, which in furtherance of the law, leads to 
the habit among husbands and fathers, of making no provi- 
sion for arainy day. Marriage settlements, properly speak- 
ing, are almost unknown here—we have no substitute for 
the provisions made by the English and French laws for 
the wife and children—our commercial enterprises are al- 
ways of a more adventurous, we might say, of a more haz- 
ardous, imprudent, or even rash character, than those of 
any other people. Whatever business our men undertake, 
they are certain to embark not only their whole capital, but 
their whole credit in it—they are never satisfied with small, 
nor with regular profits—all, or nothing, is their motto, al- 
mosttoaman. Then their habit of anticipating—of count- 
ing their chickens before they are hatched—their extrava- 
gant style of expenditure, averaging throughout our whole 
country, at least two or three times more than the English 
would spend, with the same fixed revenue; and at least 
five times as much as many other people of Europe would 
allow themselves to abstract from their capital, for such 
purposes. Look at our habitations, our furniture, our par- 
ties, and general course of living, among people who 
began the world but the other day—clerks in some whole- 
sale importing-house—and borrowed the money, perhaps, 
to pay their passage to England. Look at those who mar- 
ryat the end of a first year’s business, before they know 
what their stock is worth, or how many pence, not shil- 
lings, they can pay on the pound. There is yet another 
thing to be considered. In case of any such overthrow 
here, as must be common every where among honest mer- 
chants, as well as among enthusiasts, speculators, spend- 
thrifts, and commeércial gamblers, who play high upon the 
credit of others, and becoming more and more desperate 
the longer they are allowed their swing, dash into lotteries 
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of one sort or another, chin deep, with this calculation to 
buoy them up—‘ what we gain is ours——what we lose is 
our creditors’,’—if we draw a large prize, we pay off, and 
begin again ; if not, why we are none the worse off ;— in 
case of failure, there is no provision by law for the honest 
bankrupt, no distinction made between him and the knave, 
no hope for him who has once failed, but in the reluctant 
mercy of creditors, who not being able to distinguish be- 
tween the guilty and the unfortunate, will never release or 
forgive a debt, where there is any tolerable prospect of 
obtaining it. The consequence therefore is,—that while 
vicissitudes are more common here than elsewhere, they 
ure more terrible, and more hopeless. For notwithstand- 
ing the facility with which any body who is free from debt, 
or protected in the acquisition of property by the law, may 
get a living ; there is no country where it is so difficult for 
the utterly-broken down to recover themselves—their nest- 
egg being always liable to be snatched away by some cred- 
itor, who dares not trust the other creditors of the unhappy 
man ; the struggle being always to see who shall ruin him 
first. Weshould remember also, that as we have no na- 
tional bankrupt law; and as the decisions of the several 
states are contradictory upon the different insolvent laws 
(which laws only protect the person in most cases) the al- 
ternative presented in every case of failure to the family of 
the man, is this—to be a knave, or a pauper in the eye of 
the law. If he is worth any thing, it must be, says the law, 
by some collusive management, to defraud his creditors— 
as if creditors were any the worse for an arrangement 
whereby a man who is worth nothing, and never would be 
worth any thing, if they could have their way, is aided by 
another, to earn bread for his family. But if he is worth 
nothing—he isa pauper. Therefore a knave or a pauper, 
in the eye of the law, every man must be, who has once 
failed in our country—so long as he is not actually dis- 
charged by his creditors. 

Let our women think well of this. Let them consider 
how sudden their fall may be, when they are lavishing hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands upon foolish finery, or extray- 
agant house-keeping ; thousands, too, which belong not to 
them, nor to their husbands, but to their creditors—it ma 
be to the widow and the orphan, the laborer, and the hard- 
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working, honest mechanic. Let them also remember, that 
a fall here is absolute ruin—almost hopeless ruin. Dothey 
doubt this? They have but to cast their eyes about them, 
and look at the multitude of superior men who, because 
they are superior men, have never been, and never will be 
discharged by their creditors : at the many who by failure 
have become heart-broken, profligate, or base. Let every 
woman of our country, who is married to a commercial, 
orto an adventurous man, keep this possibility, frightful 
as it is, forever in mind. 

But while, in the course of a life, ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred in our country, experience extraordinary re- 
verses of fortune, that must be the best education for our 
women which, while it prepares, and in fact helps them to 
rise in life, also prepares them to avert misfortune, to en- 
dure it, and in every case to delay it. And such an educa- 
tion—what is it? Let every mother, every prudent house- 
wife, and every woman who would like to support herself 
without being obliged to marry, or to re-marry—every fe- 
male indeed, who has the spirit to perceive that when a 
woman sells herself, the character of the transaction does 
not depend upon the price paid, even though it be sweet- 
ened by marriage ; every woman who, while she has the 
heart to perceive, and the candor to avow, that married 
life is the natural and proper, and therefore in a vast majori- 
ty of cases, the happiest condition, has also the heart to per- 
ceive, and the valor to acknowledge, that to make that life 
the whole object and aim of a reasonable creature, would be 
foolish in the extreme :-——Let all such consult thus our un- 
derstandings, not face to face with our sex in idle contro- 
versy, nor in trials of wit and sarcasm ; but in the solitude 
of their own thoughts. Will they not perceive—must they 
not—that the very first duty of every American woman 
is to become familiar with the details of household manage- 
ment ; so far familiar with them, that if she should marry 
and be unabie, after some bitter reverse of fortune, to keep 
no servant, or no more than one, her husband would not 
have to go without his food, nor his children with un- 
washed faces. Let men say what they will, before marriage 
or when they are in love—there is not one alive, whom a 
sensible woman ought to wish for a husband, who would 
love the sweetest girl that ever breathed, the less—the ver- 
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iest Angel that ever shook her tresses ‘‘ ina shower of 
sun-beams”’ over his bosom, for being qualified to direct, 
or even to prepare a beef-steak for him, in a case of life 
and death. 

But in addition to this—our women ought to be instruct- 
ed in a multitude of things, which elsewhere would not be 
proper in their condition ‘of society. As they descend, so do 
they ascend in our country more suddenly than any ‘where 
else on earth——whole classes going together—whole genera- 
tions indeed. After, or rather while they are preparing 
themselves quietly and unostentatiously for the chief busi- 
ness of life, that of household economy, let their minds be 
actively and generously employed upon every proper and 
elevating study, which it is at all probable that their changes 
of condition—those changes which may not only be expect- 
ed, but calculated on in this country, may require. Let 
them keep up with the age, with their brothers and hus- 
bands ; and not only let them do this, but qualify them- 
selves for keeping up with it, by secret study in their own 
chambers, or side by side with their husbands, or children, 
after marriage. It is a lamentable thing for a wife not to be 
able to understand her husband—to participate, or to enjoy 
with him. But how much worse for a mother to bea 
long way behind her children ! 

But above all—above all, I say, because without the vir- 
tue we are about to mention now, even these acquirements 
would be of little or no value ; and with it, a woman might 
almost do without them, since under any extraordinary re- 
verse of circumstances her energy would supply whatever 
might be required of her—above all, teach her to think for 
herself. 

That woman who does so and so, because others do so, 
and for no other reason, would do almost any thing for the 
same reason. In China, she would put her own children 
to death ; among the South-Sea Islands, she would be—all 
that they are. In this countr y, she would copy the manners 
that are found pictured forth in trumpery English novels ; 
her calls would be made between twelve and three—at pre- 

cisely the most inconvenient hour in the whole day for 
such habits of life as prevail with us; her expenses would 
be out of all proportion to her place in society, because her 
neighbor’s are so; she would never trouble herself about 
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her husband’s income—but, like those heiresses of our land, 
who if they bring five thousand dollars to the common 
stock, (the ‘dowry of a decent farmer’s daughter in England) 
compute the interest thereof at about one ‘thousand a year 
—mistaking the principal for interest, disbursements for 
receipts, outgoings for interest. 

But give her a habit of thinking for herself, and of judg- 
ing for herself ; and under every possible circumstance of 
life, so long as her senses are left—whether rich or poor, 
in sickness or in health—she will be respectable, if not hap- 
py ; andshe would be happy under circumstances, which if 
she were educated like the mass of woman-kind, to believe 
as others believe, to see with their eyes, to hear ‘with their 
ears, to judge of the worth of every thing by the vulgar 
measure of value, would make her miserable. She would 
not marry for the sake of being a wife—nor would she be 
obliged to marry for a maintenance: (why not make a 
trade of it?) She would not be ashamed to earn her own 
living ; on the contrary, she would glory in the power— 
because if she ever did marry, she would be able to give a 
proof that no woman differently educated, ever could give, 
(though she carried what we call a fortune to her dower, :) 
proof of her disinterestedness. Knowing what she could do, 
in the day of trial and sorrow, towards the support of her 
family, or if you will, of her husband, she would be haunt- 

ed by no such fear—made desperate by no such hope, as 
most women are sure to be visited by, more or less fre- 
quently in the course of a short life. 

To conclude—the education required by all our women, 
is peculiar ; including within its comprehensive embrace, all 
womanly duty, and ‘almost all womanly accomplishment ; 
all that a good housewife must know, with all that a gentle- 
woman ought to know. But the most essential of all things 
for her, is the cultivation of her judgment; next to that, 
her heart, her hands, her intellect. We have no time for 
detail here ; and if we had, every mother would be able 
to judge for herself, better than we could judge for her. 


N. 
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Mrs. Hatr,—I accidentally met, a few days since, with 
the following lines, written by a young lady, while 
confined to a bed of sickness, in the apprehension of death, 
and addressed to an only sister. Struck with the beauty 
of some of the stanzas, I submit the production to your 
examination. The young lady is scarcely known to the 
giddy throng around her, but is esteemed by her acquaint- 
ance for her amiable character, her patient industry, and 
exemplary conduct. M. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


Sister ! death’s veil is gathering fast, 
The chilly seal has mark’d my brow; 
This young heart’s mournful dream is past— 
The golden cords are severing now. 


The spirit of the tear-gemed throne 
Bounds o’er me with angelic light, 
And mercy, on love’s wings, hath flown 

To guide my soul’s mysterious flight. 


I leave thee, sister,—thee, the last, 

A lone one, drooping ’mid the dead— 
A bud, o’er whose pale leaf is cast 

The blight, from sorrow’s pinion shed. 


Oh! forthe sweet Lethean spell, 
To bid thy soul its grief forget ; 

We of the grave may never dwell 
Again onearth, and yet, and yet,— 


This heart hath still a lingering dream, 
A hope that e’en the dead may bless ! 

That spirits breathe a healing beam, 
To soothe the living’s loneliness. 


If from the blessed realms of light, 
Love still may own its mortal birth, 
May soften still affliction’s night, 
Thou shalt not, sister, pine on earth. 
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For where the young buds’ dewy fold 
Flings hallow’d incense on the air, 

Where they once met who now are cold, 
This soul of mine shall meet thee there. 


Kneel thou beside my lonely grave, 
When summer breezes o’er it sweep, 
When yon proud orb that gilds the wave, 
Sinks glorious to his ocean sleep. 


Kneel, and the vow thou breathest there, 

At that lone hour, shall float on high,— 
Spirits of light shall bless thy prayer, 

The dead, the crowned, shall greet thy sigh. 


And now, farewell! strange music floats, 
Like angel breathings, round my heart.— 
Are those the Avenger’s awful notes ! 
The signal tones, that life must part ! 


Yes, yes,—the One, the God, who sways 
Creation’s depths, hath bid me come 

To seek the realms that hymn Hlis praise, 
The franchis’d soul’s eternal home. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Apri, 1830. 


Mrs. Hate,—There is a limit beyond which human na- 
ture is not bound to suffer in silence, and I beg of you to 
listen to my story, and candidly say, if 1am not at liberty 
to complain. I cast no imputations upon you; but as you 
are indirectly the cause of the consummation of my afflic- 
tions, I know no-one so proper to apply to, if not for re- 
dress, at least for the relief which the distressed always 
feel, in pouring out their complaints to listening ears. 

In the first place, I am a Bachelor—an uniform, consist- 
ent, rational bachelor. I speak, you will perceive, in the 
present tense ; for I do not choose to Jet my memory run 
too far back—to days before these odious grey hairs had 
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‘ protruded themselves from my temples, or these indelible 
q crows-feet had been stamped upon my sallow cheeks. I ; 


7 could tell tales of those days—I will not. I repeat then, 
that Iam a bachelor, and it was but ashort time since, 
there was a goodly number of judicious, worthy compan- 
ions around me, who had not ‘‘ passed under the yoke.” 
; How sweet was the intercourse with these congenial spirits, ij 
when we met each other, and enjoyed over a bottle of 
Champaigne or Madeira—for temperance societies had not ‘a 
forbidden wine then—that free interchange of thought and ) 
feeling, which kindred souls alone can understand ! It was | 
iy a Sabbath day tothe heart. Care, if it ever comes to a sin- ¥ 
gle man, dared not intrude upon our club ; and in the re- 
collections of the past, and the anticipations of the future, 
we forgot the world around us, and thought of bright . 
eyes, ruby lips, and matchless forms, as we did of our 
mother Eve, from Milton’s description, as things which had 
been, but were not now. 

This state of things continued, and the tide of our single 
blessedness flowed on unruffled and unbroken for a while. 
True there would, now and then, be a falling off of some 
young and thoughtless member of our club ; but though 
‘¢ we mourned the living Hector as the dead,’ we consoled 
ourselves by the reflection of what the poor fellow must 
suffer for his desertion, and bade him depart in peace. 

It was in this halcyon state of our affairs, that we saw a 
prospectus for a ‘‘ Bachelor’s Journal.”? We hailed it as 
an auspicious event. It was a desideratum of immense im- 
portance. It was bringing into the service of St. Benedick 
a moral engine, the press, “which was swaying and control- 
ing the energies of the world. ' 

Bachelor’s Clubs and Bachelor’s Journals promised to do ia 
for our fraternity, what tracts and newspapers and societies 
have done, and are now doing, in the moral and political 
world around us. Here, thought we, will be an antidote 
to matrimony, more potent than the poison of Tom 
Moore’s Lyrics, or all the novels of the oldschool ; and in 
our exultation, we actually hissed down one of our Club, 
who undertook to sing, “Oh ’tis love,” at a party, to which Be, 
we had been invited. | 

We therefore eagerly subscribed for the ‘‘ Journal,” and 
as arare instance of our sincerity, actually paid an annual 

subscription in advance. 
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Need I tell you the history of that Journal ? It is regis- 
tered in theannals of treason. I will not repeat it. Bene- 
dict Arnold was a saint to the editor of that paper. We 
gave him our unsuspecting confidence, and he betrayed it. 
He got married, deserted the cause, and left us a—‘‘ martyr 
of love to man.” 

The Journal died ; and as if its subscribers had no more 
souls than they had wives, nor any more freedom of will 
than the editor himself, after being married, they were all 
passed over, like alot of old types, to the Literary Gazette, 
as we understood. 

We should not so much have complained in being thus 
transferred, if it had not been for the consequences to our 
Club. They seemed to lose heart from that moment— 
they never were themselves again. One went, and, after 
sighing and pining awhile, married a girl of sixteen. An- 
other made love to a widow, got jilted, and has never held 
up his head since. And a third travelled forty miles to fall 
in love with a lady he never saw before ; and with a des- 
peration, warranted only by a fair modicum of cash in the 
case, married her, and now scouts at all bachelors with a 
most provoking impudence. 

One or two however, were left of our number, who had 
not bowed the knee, and our Club had a prospect of still 


having ‘a name to live,”’ when what should come to them 


but Neal’s Yankee, with its ‘‘ utilitarianism,” its ‘sleigh 
rides,” ‘‘ courtships,” and what not! and all this for the 
edification of our Club !—The rejected lover vowed it was 
afraud. The ci devant members dared not read it, as it. 
was directed to us, being fearful of reviving associations 
which would make them unhappy in their present condi- 
tions ; and I therefore, was left alone to grapple with John 
Neal and his Benthamism. But it was not without its use, 
since it diverted me from parties, evening walks, and such 
sort of things, as had completed the ruin of my compan- 
ions ; and I was blessing John Neal in my heart, for the 
good he was doing, when, ‘ horresco referens,”’? what should 
I find in the post office, directed to the ‘* Hotel Bachelors,” 
but a—‘‘ Ladies’ Magazine’? !!—Good heavens! I could 
not believe my eyes. Ithought it a hoax. I began to sus- 
= more treason. Ithought it must be a part of the 

ackson reform that is going on. I was confounded, in 
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short, and thought every thing, and feared every thing. 

I tried to recal the sin, for which I was thus to atone ; but 
was at a loss how to account for all this, till I accidentally 
discovered that we had been again passed over, like Belch- 
ertown money, for what we would bri ing, to the Magazine. 

I had stood the other changes unmoved. I had seen my 
brothers falling around me, ‘but shed nota tear. I had 
been like the ‘last of the Mohicans” amidst the ** Maguas,”’ 
and not a muscle had been relaxed. But this was too 
much—to subscribe and pay for a Bachelor’s Journal, and 
receive for ita Ladies’ Magazine. Tell me, madam, was 
not that too bad ? 

Let me not be understood as speaking disrespectfully of 
that Magazine. So far from it, I have read it with interest 
and delight ; ; and have been utterly surprised, that it was 
possible for woman to do so much and so well. But though 
I regard your interest, and the success of your Magazine, 
I must regard my own character more. ‘You must stop 
sending it to me, or I shall be ruined. Already has gossip 
singled me out for attack, and it is in vain that I appeal to 
my former good character for protection. For the mere 
indiscretion of riding witha beautiful girl, vastly my junior 
in years, I have been charged with all the offences in the 
decalogue of St. Benedick. I pray you, therefore, stop 
your Magazine in time to save me. 

I have taken pains to ascertain my rights upon this sub- 
ject ; and my lawyer says, ‘‘non in haec facdera veni,” 
which he says, means, in law; that one who subscribes for 
a ‘* Bachelor’s Journal, ” is not bound to takea ‘* Ladies’ 
Magazine.” He declined answering as to my being liable 
to pay for it, if I did not take it, and intimated, that there 
had better be a suit commenced to try the question. 

I shall at any rate, insist upon the few rights that I have 
left, and am therefore resolved that I shall not take the La- 
dies’ Magazine, and that I will still be one of the 

HOTEL BACHELORS.” 


P. S. To show that I know what belongs to a finished 
letter, [add a postscript, for the purpose of requesting you 
by no means to disclose that I have addressed a letter to a 
lady—it would quite disfranchise me forever, should it be 
known here. B. 
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EDITOR’S REPLY. 


Mr. Bacuetor,—I have ventured, notwithstanding your 
postcript prohibition, to publish your letter. I might 
plead the privilege of my sex, it never being expected a 
woman will keep a secret ; but I have a better justification. 
I wished to assure you I have had no agency in inflicting 
the tremendous shock, of which you complain so_ bitterly, 
and, I think, justly. True, it is ‘too bad’ to be convinced 
against your will, that ladies ‘can do so much and so well.’ 

It is overturning that Dagon of Bachelor idolatry, the 
mental superiority of man. This belief marvelously sus- 
tains and cheers many asingle gentleman. He reflects how 
inglorious it would have been, for one of his talents and 
learning, to be devoted to the society of silly women. He 
is comforted in his solitude, with the idea, that his manly 
wisdom will suffer no reproach from the thoughtless levity 
of a ‘ material fool.’ 

I regret, sir, that this self-complacent dream of yours 
should have been disturbed, for I maintain that, ‘ where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.? But I cannot 
consider myself responsible. The publishers of the Maga- 
zine are the persons who have wrought you this wo—you 
must apply to them, if you wish the work stopped. I can- 
not refrain, however, from saying, that I hope you will, in 
legislative phrase, re-consider your resolution, and resolve 
to take the Magazine through the year. I think such a 
course would be highly honorable to your own character, 
as aconsistent bachelor. You will thereby demonstrate 
to the world the strength of your principles, while, with 
the courage of a St. Dunstan, exposing yourself, unharmed, 
to temptation. No one will presume to doubt your vow 
of celibacy, when you are seen, in the face of a Ladies’ 
Magazine, to maintain your prejudices against the daugh- 
ters of Eve. ‘Therefore, for your own credit, advise you 
to take it boldly, as Uncas stood in the presence of his foes, 
from the post-office, and thus show the gossips you care 
nothing for a ‘college of witcrackers,’ that they cannot 
‘ flout you out of your humor.’ 

Another thing, sir.—I hope, for the encouragement of 
our periodicals, you will acquiesce in this transfer, and 
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moreover, that you will employ the leisure afforded by 
your single blessedness, and your genius, in showing the 
immense importance of such a traffic, to the development 
of editorial talent. It is necessary, in this Magazine era, 
that some inducement, besides the precarious one of obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of subscribers to continue, single- 
handed in the arena, even for a twelvemonth, should be af- 
forded those who undertake the responsible task of publish- 
ing—and paying the editor. Now if they cannot have the 
poor privilege (I use the adjective in reference to those who 
refuse these exchanges—not to you, sir;) of selling the 
names they do obtain when the number is found insufficient 
for one publication, you must perceive, that a great in- 
ducement to the starting of new works, will be withdrawn. 
We should soon be sensible of this; we should lose the 
beautiful variety of talent, and those briliiant corruscations 
of wit, that now are so rapidly flashing, changing, inter- 
mingling, vanishing—the aurora borealis of our literary 
hemisphere. 

You, sir, whose pleasures are henceforth to be platonic, 
intellectual, solitary, can estimate the worth of these butter- 
fly visitants ; that ‘like an angel’s wing, are seen and then 
withdrawn ;’ and I am persuaded, you will not lightly be 
the cause of lessening their chances of existence. I trust 
you will not only extend your individual support, to the 
Magazine, but that you will likewise recommend it to your 
friends, (gentlemen) and thus procure subscribers. I feel 
full confidence in your ability, to set forth the merits of 
the work, because you have the good sense to discern them 
—and to understand the title-page, which, [am sorry to 
say, has appeared to perplex some of our wise ones. They 
do not seem to comprehend, how the two works, when 
united, can be conducted by one person. Allow me, there- 
fore, to say, en parenthese, to the public in general, and my 
friends in particular, that Mrs. Hale is the sole editor of the 
Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Gazette. To my corres- 
pondents, Iam much indebted. (Would that I could pay 
as liberally as I can praise then.) The whole literary 
merit may, if the critics so please, be given to the corres- 
pondents. The editor, in justice to herself, must insist on 
being considered as alone responsible for the character and 
moral influence of the work which is, and always has 
been, entirely and exclusively under her care and control. 
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Rise, lofty Column !—in thy simple grace, 

And to the stranger-bark that patient braves 

Yon boisterous ocean, point the pilgrims’ land. 

Be the first herald to the mariner, 

Who, homeward-bound, upon thy brow shall trace 
His pictur’d hearth, and the expecting group 

Who with flush’d cheek, and outstretch’d arms, and shout 
Of heart-felt welcome, blot the weary past. 

Touch the electric spark which thrills the breast 

Of the exulting patriot, who from pride, 

Splendor, and regal pomp in foreign climes, 

Returns with heighten’d love to Freedom’s shore. 
—Warn to thy base, when Spring’s first violets peep, 
Those beauteous groups, who gambol freed from care, 
In childhood’s bliss. Perchance they there may meet 
Some aged, way-worn man, who, on his staff 
Resting, doth view thee with a soul entranced 

’Mid long-remember’d deeds.—Haste to his side, 

Ye bright-eyed, fair-hair’d ones, and ask to read 
The history which years have grav’d so deep 

Upon his furrow’d brow. Then will he lift 

The palsied hand, and point each fearful change 
Of the dread battle,—where the wild assault 
Kindled to fury,—where the cannon’s flash 

Was strongest, and the life-blood from men’s breasts 
Gush’d reddest, till the kingly crest was bow’d, 
And Liberty, with new and wondering joy, 

Assum’d the victor’s robe. But should ye mark 
The wan lip tremble, as he faintly sighs— 

“ There Warren fell,’”’—or trace the flowing tear 
For lost compatriots on that wither’d cheek,— 

Bow down, ye tiny listeners, and revere 

The holy zeal of men of other days, 

And their heaven-girded might. So shall ye learn 
A better lesson than the pyramids 

Teach awe-struck Egypt, shadowing forth the might 
Of Tyranny,—yet faithless to its hope, 

And yielding to oblivion’s mastery, 

Even their founder’s names. But be thou true, ' 
Recording Column !—to thy sacred trust, 

And the biest memory of that glorious race 

Who sought no guerdon save their country’s weal, 
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Transmit to unborn ages. Humble hands 

Would crown thy forehead, such as never reap’d 
War’s laurels, nor the weight of empire pois’d,— 
But such as in their happy patience turn 

The busy wheel beside the winter-fire, 

Guide the swift shuttle, or the needle ply, 

Or rock the slumbering babe. Yet not the less 
Tower thou in majesty,—nor fainter stamp 

Thy outline on the cloud. Brief man may pass 
On with his generations to the tomb, 

But wait thou till the dim decay of time— 

Yea, stand and gaze on Nature’s dying throes ; 
See the skies shrivel, and the faint stars fall, 

And the spent sun, like wounded Cesar, fold 

His mantie darkly round him,—hear the shriek 
Of old Creation, when dissolving fires 

Envelope her,—and so decline at last, 

But with the solid globe. H. 


Hartford, Conn. 


HOME. 


Home! the very word calls up a thousand feelings of 
thrilling interest ; what ear is there so dull as not to hear 
it with delight ? what heart so cold as not to respond with 
pleasure to the welcome sound ? We love to think of our 
childhood’s home, consecrated by the ardor of that hap- 
py period of existence ; of the dear domestic circle, ere i 

was broken by the hand of death ; we think of it, as the 
magnetic point, to which our hopes turned, where jo 
was heightened, and sorrow soothed ; and in after life, 
when youthful ardor has abated, we view it still, as the 
abode of all that is most dear to us ; then, it is the oasis of 
the desert, which cheers the weary traveller on his path, 
quickens his exertions, and refreshes him by its verdure. 

Where shall we expect pure, disinterested attachment, if 
not among those, whose pursuits and interests are the 

same ; who assemble around the same table, and kneel at 
the same altar? Where shall the best feelings of the 
heart expand? Where shall the flame of devotion be 
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kindled, if not amidst the domestic circle, where the bless- 
ings of an indulgent God are daily, and constantly enjoy- 
ed? We go forth into the world, amidst the scenes of but 
siness and of pleasure; we mix with the gay and the 
thoughtless, we join the busy crowd, and the heart is sensi- 
ble to a desolation of feeling: we behold every principle 
of justice and of honor, and even the dictates of common 
honesty disregarded, and the delicacy of our moral sense is 
wounded ; we see the general good, sacrificed to the ad- 
vancement of personal interest ; and we turn from such 
scenes, with a painful sensation, almost believing that vir- 
tue has deserted the abodes of men ; again, we look to the 
sanctuary of home ; there sympathy, honor, virtue, are as- 
sembled ; there the eye may kindle with intelligence, and 
receive an answering glance ; there disinterested love, is 
ready to sacrifice every thing at the altar of affection. 

To render home happy, is woman’s peculiar province ; 
home is her world ; it is here, she may unfold the treasures 
of mind ; here, her arts of pleasing may be exerted, with- 
outa single triumph of vanity, or one accusation of ped- 
antry ; she may here be talented, cultivated, and accom- 
plished, but then she is never to imagine, that the posses- 
sion of mental superiority, will exempt her from the per- 
formance of the common, every-day duties of life—if 
these are neglected, she loses her highest claim to our re- 
spect. A few evenings since, lL called t upon my friend H—, 
and seldom have [ witnessed a happier group, than was 
there assembled ; the closed shutters excluded the blasts of 
a March evening, the cheerful wood-fire and the general 
air of the apartment, contrasted with the gloom of every 
object without, realized Cowper’s beautiful description of 
domestic comfort. A lady of about forty-five, who still 
retained the bloom of health, was surrounded by three 
beautiful girls, apparently from fifteen to twenty years of 
age, while «vt a little distance, sat a young man, who was 
reading aloud to‘tthem. You will, no doubt, imagine this 
a happy mother, surrounded by her children. No such 
thing,—she to whom they all look up with so much affec- 
tion, and who contributes so largely to the happiness of 
their domestic circle, is a maiden Aunt. I observed the 
careless smile of the youngest girl fade away, as she caught 
her aunt’s eye, filled with tears. 
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‘¢ How is it, my dear aunt,” said she, ‘that you, who 
make us all so happy, should be sad yourself ?” 

‘¢T am not sad, Catharine, but there are some passages in 
my past life, which perhaps you have never heard, that 
sometimes awaken feelings of melancholy—the story 
is but a simple one, and you shall hear it. 

It was onsuch an evening as this, twenty-five years since, 
that your father returned from college. to pass his vacation 
at home—he was accompanied by his friend George Liston. 
He was of a highly respectable family, and wealthy. His 
lofty brow spoke nobility of soul, and seemed to declare 
that he must have been distinguished, even had his parent- 
age been the most humble. He passed but a few weeks 
with us, but those were sufficient to color my future desti- 

ny: Before he left us, he asked, and obtained my father’s 
consent, that, at some future period, I should become his 
wife : what i in other circumstances might have been deemed 

rashness, or imprudence, in ours could not be thus censur- 
ed, for the parents of both were wealthy. A year passed 
away, and George was to graduate with honor, to himself 
and family, when he received the unexpected intelligence, 
that his father, having engaged largely in some mercantile 
speculations, which had proved unsuccessful, was suddenly 
reduced from affluence, to comparative poverty. This was 
aheavy blow to one who, like George, was just entering 
upon life, with ardent expectations from the future ; who 
had looked forward to intellectual pursuits, to the enjoy- 
ment of literary fame, and to an exemption from the drudg- 
ery of business ; but though shocked, his was not a mind 
to be crushed by adverse circumstances, the path of duty 
was plain ; his resolution was formed ; he determined to re- 
sign all his favorite pursuits, and to accept the offers of an 
uncle, who was engaged in a lucrative business in the island 
of Cuba. Before his departure, he visited us, but I soon 
perceived that the son of the wealthy merchant, and the 
pennyless George Liston, were entirely different persons, 
and entitled to entirely different receptions ; at least, so my 
father reasoned, for he forbade all farther intercourse be- 
tween us. 

Years passed on—fortune, or rather Providence, had 
blessed his exertions, and George was again to return to 
New England. By my father’s death, I had become mis- 
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lation of soul, which refuses consolation. 


Portsmouth. 


THE INDIAN BOY WITH HIS FATHER’S BOW. 


I look on the bow that my father bent, 
And I know the ways where the warrior went ! 
I remember the flash of the chieftain’s eye, 
When he heard the whoop of the foe-man nigh ! 
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tress of my hand, and an ample fortune; hope again 
brightened my path, but no sooner was the cup of joy pre- 
sented to my lips, than it was again dashed from me. 
consequence of unusual exertions, and from remaining too 
long in the scene of contagion, George had fallen a victim 
to that fatal disease, which, every year, sweeps away so 
‘ many of those who, tempted by the hope of gain, venture 
ca within its influence. Till that moment, hope had never 
| been wholly blasted ; I had never felt that complete deso- 
Now the charm 
of existence was gone ; prolonged life appeared to me only 
oa prolonged suffering ; the earth contained no solitary object 
it of interest for me ; but intense feeling soon exhausts itself ; 
reflection returned, and with it better thoughts ; I felt that 
the gifts of Providence were not bestowed in vain—that my 
wealth, my time, and my powers of exertion were talents 
entrusted to my charge. I was but a linkin the chain 
which binds society together ; if one link be broken, the 
surrounding ones must suffer, their strength must be weak- 
ened. I was not a solitary, an insulated being ; my fami- 
| ly, society in general, had claims upon me, which ought 
: a not, which could not innocently be neglected. About this 
x time, too, my brother claimed my sympathy—death had 
_ entered his family circle, and deprived him of your moth- 
er, and an infant sister ; he urged me to take charge of his 
orphan children; I consented. An object of interest was 
given me, in directing your education ; in seeking to ren- 
der your home the seat of innocent enjoyment, as well as 
of real improvement ; selfish regrets have been weakened, 
the bitterness of recollection soothed, and cheerfulness re- 
stored to my heart ; and I have found that even an old maid 
need not be a solitary, or a neglected being. 
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THEMES. 


I can sec the fall of that stately head, 


And I bear in my heart, the charge that hung, 
To avenge his death, on the faultering tongue ! 


My hand is as firm to bend the bow ; 
My foot through the forest, as fleet to go ; 
I can aim my dart with as sure an eye, 


My spirit is burning with thirst to meet 
Our ancient foe, for revenge is sweet ! 
Lo, onward I go! and my father’s shade 


Will be at my side, till the debt is paid ! 


He leaps—and is gone like a bounding deer ; 
Yet, not like her, from the hound and spear. 

He flies to his death—he hath met the dart: 
And ’tis drinking the blood of that noble heart ! 
But it came too late! for his murmuring ear, 
The yell of his dying foe can hear. 

The arrow had sped, which lays him low, 

From the hand of the son, and the father’s bow! 


THEMES. 


shall I do ?” 


ing the ‘¢ rectangled triangle.’ 


But Jane was not satisfied. 


On the dauntless breast, when its blood was shed ! 


And the shoot shrinks not, when the tree could die ! 


‘¢ What shall I write about, aunt Mary ? To-morrow we 
read composition, and Ihave not found a theme yet. What 


The girl had an intelligent face, and I thought its natu- 
ral expression was good-natured, if not gay ; but now she 
looked desponding as a tragedy queen, or a sentimental la- 
dy in love. I felt quite inclined to say, I would write her 
task, if only to see how her countenance would brighten. 
‘¢ Why, my dear Jane, [ should not think you could be 
4 at a loss this delightful season. You can write on Sprit 
and select a motto from the ‘ Seasons ;’””—-and the good 
lady adjusted her glasses w ith that satisfied air which. be- 
tokens consciousness of having said a wise word, or 
a happy discovery. Such an air as Pythagoras must have 
worn, when he had completed his famous theorem respect- 
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299 THEMES. 


“ Spring! why, aunt, I cannot take that subject. I 
could think nothing about it, and should write just what 
others have written. Besides, we have had already, since 
March, eleven essays and poems ‘ On Spring,’ read in our 
school ; and I am pretty sure there will be, at least, three 
more to-morrow. I cannot write about Spring.” 

The girl has sense and discretion ; and will have taste— 
thought I. 

“Well, Jane,” resumed aunt Mary, ‘‘though I think 
Spring is a beautiful subject, yet if it has been written upon 
so much, you had better take ‘Charity.?, You can say a 
great deal concerning the Infant Schools ; and quote from 
Cowper.”? Aunt Mary looked triumphant. She had found 
something new. 

Jane sighed. ‘‘I wish, aunt Mary, you could hear, for 
one quarter, our compositions read. You would not ad- 
vise me to select Charity foratheme. I have heard the 
subject discussed, and the same phrases and quotations in- 
troduced, till I have thought the whole might as well be 
stereotyped at once, and furnished gratis, to every young 
lady who chose it. She would then be spared the trouble 
of turning over books, and the fear of having her plagiar- 
isms discovered ; and her production would be quite as 
original. I can do nothing with such a worn-out theme.” 

Aunt Mary looked perplexed. ‘‘ Really, Jane, you are 
difficult to please. I can think of only one other subject ; 
and that, it seems to me, you must like. ‘Hope!’ What 
do you think of that ? ‘ Hope,’ and end it with a few lines 
from the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 

Jane looked down, and the expression that passed over 
her varying countenance, seemed to say, ‘I may as well 
write on ‘ Hope ;’ for afterall, there are none but hackney- 
ed subjects.’ She left the room ; and aunt Mary, turning 
to me, observed, with a smile of complacency, ‘that she 
was glad she had thought of ‘ Hope,’ as she had no doubt 
Jane would now write an excellent piece.” 

I am mistaken, however, if the poor girl did not think 
it worse than any plague that escaped from Pandora’s box. 

If our children were only encouraged to write as they 
think, and describe what they see and feel, instead of being 
referred always to books, for their opinions and models, 
we should not have the mortification of finding the mass of 
our writers plagiarists. 
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We have a new world ; a system of government, and re- 
ligion, on a gloriously liberal plan, never before enjoyed on 
earth ; and yet our writers, poets certainly, are plagiarists. 
They will be, while a habit of mental dependence on Euro- 
= models of thought, as well as style, is formed in 
vouth. 


SABBATH MORNING.* 


Welcome, welcome, quiet morning— 
I’ve no task, no toil to-day ; 

Now the Sabbath morn returning, 
Says a week has passed away. 


Let me think how time is gliding, 
Soon the longest life departs ; 
Nothing human is abiding, 
Save the love of humble hearts : 


Love to God and to our neighbor, 
Makes our purest happiness ; 
Vain the wish, the care, the labor, 
Earth’s poor trifles to possess. 


Swift my childhood’s dreams are passing 
Like the startled doves they fly, 

Or bright clouds each other chasing, 
Over yonder quiet sky. 


Soon [’|l hear earth’s flattering story 
Soon its visions will be mine— 

Shall I covet wealth and glory ? 
Shall I bow at pleasure’s shrine ? 


No, my God—one prayer I raise thee, 
From my pure and happy heart, 

Never let me cease to praise thee, 
Never from thy fear depart. 


Then when years have gathered o’er me, 
And the world is sunk in shade, 

Heaven’s bright realm will rise before me, 
There my treasures will be laid. 


* This is given as a specimen, from a little book of poems, the editor of the 
Magazine has just written for children. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Onty two years have elapsed since the first Infant School 
was established in New England. At present there are, in 
this city, three charity schools for the infants of the poor, 
in which about have been admitted. There 
are also a number of private schools, on the same model, 
for the young children of others besides the poor. In most 
of the principal towns in this and the neighboring States, 
Infant Schools have likewise been established. An appar- 
atus, suitable and apparently sufficient, has been prepared, 
and books furnished. The Infant School Manual, which 
we named in our last, we have since examined, and think it 
will be a very useful work. The arrangement appears ju- 
dicious, and the pure morality of its lessons is taught in a 
manner calculated to please little children. This is very 
necessary. They should be won to love goodness early for 
the pleasure it imparts. Keep the mind fixed on virtue 
and usefulness, as its best means of happiness, if you 
would refine and exalt it. 

It is impossible to calculate the full and final results of 
this system of infant education—but we may venture, with- 
out being thought enthusiastic, to say that it promises 
much good, like the small cloud that was the precursor of 
a great rain. But it is not the benefit the children of the 
poor will derive, that makes, in our country, the impor- 
tance of the subject. It is the inquiries and improvements 
which, in consequence, will be made and introduced into 
our systems of education. The effect on common schools 
is already felt. In the nursery—that retired and scarce 
heeded place of instruction, but which, nevertheless, shapes 
more minds than all the public schoals on earth—these ex- 
periments on the infant mind will operate with a power 
that must cause a great and rapid change. Lyceums, too, 
are becoming the. fashion, partly, no doubt, i in consequence 
finding that man is susceptible of improvement in every 
season of life. 

The limits which the human mind may attain, in its 
search after knowledge, have never been computed—the 
treasures of wisdom it may gather, have never been count- 
ed. Perhaps the difference ‘between a savage and the most 
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refined and intelligent civilized man is not greater than that 
between the mind of the latter, as at present instructed, 
and what it would be capable of comprehending under a 
system of education tlie most favorable to the develope- 
ment of intellect. But while indulging in these specula- 
tions, and hopes for the future, is there a person of reflec- 
tion but feels the awfully momentous question come home 
to his heart—will the happiness of the people be increased 
by their knowledge ? Will goodness keep pace with sci- 
ence? The answer to this is not yet. It will depend on 
the moral direction given to the awakened faculties. If it 
be inculcated on our children and youth, that knowl- 
edge is power—and that power is best employed in gaining 
wealth—and that the cultivated intellect requires, to make 
its respectability and comfort, all the elegancies of fashion- 
able life—we may dignify our counsels “with the name of 
prudence, if we please—but so certain as this love of mam- 
mon and of luxury is instilled into the hearts of our youth 
—auand the mass of our population, while having their minds 
enlarged, are yet placing their supreme happiness i in selfish 
gratifications—we shall, in the accelerated increase of ex- 
travagance, see little reason to rejoice in this march of 
mind. 

This is an age of invention and excitement, and it is al- 
most thought mean to talk of reflection, and the necessity 
of moderation. But better think of them now, than wait 
till the evil is too mighty to be remedied. The only sure 
preventive of selfishness is to practice and teach that 
grand rule of all moral virtue—‘‘ Do to others as ye would 
they should do to you! 

The noblest ambition of our youth should be directed to 
improving and exalting the national character. They 
should be made to feel that individual and sensual gratifica- 
tion must never be preferred before social happiness. The 
frippery fashions of European luxury should be treated 
with contempt and ridicule. England is too much our 
model ; but if we do not wish the curse of luxury to rest 
on our fair land,as it now does on that distressed country, 
we must not imitate her evil examples. I say distressed, 
because though her nobles riot in sensuality, there is terrible 
suffering from want—and frightful misery among the mass 
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of her population. Yet she has her Bible Societies, and 
Hospitals, public Charities, and Infant Schools. These will 
not avail when avarice and Juxury have corrupted the hearts 
of the people. And the consequences of educating our re- 
publican youth in the relish and pursuit of epicurean pleas- 
ures would be here more terrible than those evils England 
is now suffering. The following, extracted from an article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, will show a glimpse of the pic- 
ture. It is not irrelevant to our purpose, or work. The 
moral education of the young is with us an important ob- 
ject. English books, fashions, manners, are influencing, to 
a prodigious extent, in our education. In some respects, 
this is advantageous—but there are great dangers to be 
feared, and our ladies should reflect on these things. It is 
by them the morals, as well as manners of our society, will 


be formed. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 
From the state and prospects of Great Britain. 


In the present time, let us go where we will, in any place from 
Caithness to Cornwall, wherever men speak seriously respecting 
their own condition, and that of those around them, there seems 
to be an unanimous consent to this proposition, “that there is a 
necessity for some great change.” Amongst the varieties of men, 
there are, of course, various opinions as to the means by which 
the change is to be effected: One would have the greater circu- 
lation of the Bible, another that of foreign corn; this man would 
prohibit the importation of foreign goods, that the exportation of 
British machinery—but one and all say, that “something must 
be done,” not, as in former times, that things may go on better, 
but that things may “goon” at all. At former periods, distress 
was either local, or it affected only some particular class of the 
people: but now, almost a// the common people, those who used 
to live, and eat and drink ‘till they were satisfied,” through the 
labor of their own hands, are not only straitened in their means, 
but actually pinched for the commonest support, and existing in 
the gloomy and dangerous tranquillity of despair. At other times, 
if the manufacturers were distressed, the more flourishing condi- 


tion of the agricultural districts afforded them a refuge; or, if un-. 


fruitful seasons and high rents pressed hard upon the cultivators 
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of the soil, there was some temptation to join the busy crowds who 
lived by manufactures and commerce; but now, both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing districts are depressed, not yet to utter 
starvation, but to gloomy and universal penury. ‘The cheerful, 
comfortable cottage of the laborer is now become a thing of mem- 
ory, or of imagination ; ; the crowded dwelling-places of the manu- 
facturing towns, once so full of liveliness and activity, from which, 
as the stranger passed, he heard the continual buzz of the wind- 
ing-wheel, or the clack of the loom, mingled with the cheerful 
song of mothers to their little children, are still crowded indeed, 
but the cheerfulness is gone. It makes the heart bleed to think 
of the wretchedness which is suffered. It is not merely the pri- 
vation of ordinary necessaries and, comforts—the receiving from 
the hands of cold, calculating, and not unfrequently insulting, 
parish officers, the pittance which preserves their wretched exist- 
ence ; but all the kindly affections which make up the happiness 
of the lives of the poor, are withered and blasted by this extreme 
penury, which makes a man’s wife and children a curse instead 
of a blessing to him. The bread which they eat, is taking so 
much from that which the cravings of nature demand for himself, 
and though a man may refrain, and deny himself, that his little 
ones may have their morsel, yet stern nature will have her way ; 
he feels ‘‘ all the vulture in his heart ,”? and almost wishes they 
were dead, that they might no longer eat. 

*¢ But while so much misery exists among the poor, there never 
was a time in which the luxury of the rich was carried to a more 
extravagant degree of wantonness. Never was pleasure hunted 
after with more curious zeal and more lavish expense ; never did 
the provinces of England, taking them altogether, suffer more 
pinching distress and misery, than they have done during “ the 
season,” as it is called in London, which has just closed; and 
never did the metropolis present a more splendid and dazzling 
succession of extravagant entertainments, where every thing that 
art could invent, and | expense procure, to delight and pamper the 
senses, was brought forward, than it did during the very same pe- 
riod. The economist will perhaps sneeringly say, that nothing 
but ignerance of the science which he delights to honor, could 
cause us to look with any regret upon this luxurious expenditure, 
since it promoted the various kinds of industry which the furnish- 
ing those entertainments required. Now, we know very well, 
that it is oftentimes extremely difficult to answer these general 
theories, which, embracing the whole concerns of the nation, and 
not being confined to any ‘limited portion of time, are difficult of 
investigation by reason of their vastness and generality; but we 
hold it to be a very poor defence of those who have the means of 
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doing an obvious, present, and practical good, and who refrain 
from it, that, upon scientific and general principles, and with re- 
ference toa century of time, and the whole extent of the nation, 
or of the world, they do as much good by pampering themselves 
with luxuries, as by relieving the present necessities of the poor 
and the afflicted. We do not deny that some benefit is derived, 
even by the laboring classes, from such expenditure ; but we do 
deny that it promotes immediately, as much as such expenditure 
might promote, the comforts of the unhappy beings who have no 
inheritance but their limbs wherewith they labor; and this it is, 
which, in the present state of things, ought to be consulted. If a 
man have an estate in Bedfordshire, upon which the people are 
extremely miserable, it is not for him to calculate upon the good 
or evil which Europe may derive fifty years hence, from what he 
is now doing, but to take every means within his power to relieve 
the present distress. It is enough to chafe the temper of the 
mildest man, to hear a cold-blooded philosopher of the present day, 
arguing that it is wrong to promote the comforts of the poor, for 
this will ‘‘ operate as an impulse to population,”’ and so make their 
distress the greater hereafter. The scorn and abhorrence which 
the propounding of such a doctrine as this must excite in any 
breast of common benevolence, is such, that one cannot conde- 
scend to argue with the propounders of it, although they form a 
very numerous and talkative class. We appeal against them to 
nature and religion ; and if they, as probably they may, deny any 
deference to these authorities, we must only leave them with hon- 
est indignation and contempt, to the enjoyment of their scientific 
rhetoric,— 


** Which hath so well been taught its dazzling fence.”’ 


But let us look at the matter of fact and its attendant circum- 
stances, the immediate application of which we can distinctly 
see, and, without any aid from science, sufficiently understand. 
The man who gives two or three thousand pounds to some fash- 
ionable pastry-cook, and decorator of tables, for one night’s luxu- 
rious entertainment, while many families around him are misera- 
bly in want of the barest necessaries of life, coula unquestionably 
apply the money otherwise if he pleased. Now, will it be denied 
that he would have done more wisely and better, more for his 
country’s benefit, and for the promotion of the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures, and therefore more for his own happiness, sup- 
posing he were a good man, if, instead of spending his money as 
we have described, he had spent it in obtaining a small portion of 

ound and a cow for some of the laboring poor in his neighbor- 


hood ?” 
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‘ Til fares that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


And that these two things, viz. the accumulation of wealth, and 
the decay of the common people, may coexist in practice as well 
as in poetry, is a fact which the present condition of this country 
but too abundantly demonstrates. Though it be true, that at no 
former time were the warehouses of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants more full of goods; that our edifices are more extensive, 
magnificent, and costly, than they ever were before; that gor- 
geous furniture, splendid equipages, trains of idle servants, un- 
wisely kept for show; that plate, and jewels, and every luxurious 
convenience that the improved invention of man can devise, are 
far more abundant than they have been in times past; still it is 
also true, that the common people of England are neither prosper- 
ous nor happy. 


*© England is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside—the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness—We are selfish men.” 
Simplicity, and goodness, and comfort, are ebbing away from our 
shores—on the one hand we find luxury and cold selfish sensu- 
aliy, 
*¢ Which hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling ;” 
and on the other, a melancholy struggle for the commonest neces- 
saries of life, which debases man to the condition of a mere food- 
seeking animal, a two-legged beast of prey, more crafty, and less 
generous, than some of the quadrupeds which are led by similar 
instincts. 

It should be remembered, that such a state of things is not 
only lamentable, but exceedingly dangerous. The power of 
wealth has become so very great as compared with any other pow- 
er—the submission, the adoration almost, that is paid to it, has 
become so conspicuous, the facilities which it instantly gives of 
obtaining all those sensual gratifications, which in our days are es- 
teemed more than any other, are so tempting; that all the desires 
of the people are summed up and concentrated in this one—the de- 
sire of wealth.” 
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ON RETURNING A MUSICAL BOX TO A FRIEND. 


Farewell, soft trifler, sound thy notes 
In airy flights for other ears,— 

Not sweeter is the strain that floats, 
Self-formed from out the rolling spheres. 


How rich the lesson, that to me, 
Comes thrilling from thy magic song ; 
A moral voice of melody 
Is borne upon each note along. 


Sweet image thou of female worth, 
Retiring, till some master call 
Bids its best harmony come forth, 
And gracefully bestow its all. 


Charleston, S. C. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


“Let it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest 
light of the morning gild it, and parting day linger and play on its 
summit.” WEBSTER, 

Was there one, among the thousands listening to that 
burst of eloquence, who did not feel his heart respond to 
the sentiment ? Then the presence of the ‘ Nation’s Guest,’ 
and the remnant of the band of patriots who had stood be- 
tween their country and its oppressors, brought the 
scenes of the Revolution home to the soul ; the marvelous 
and mighty change wrought by that event, in the character 
and probable destiny of our nation, filled the mind with 
sublime emotioné ; selfish feelings vanished like mist be- 
fore the bright sun ; and then it seemed good and accepta- 
ble to build a monument worthy to record the gratitude of 
a free and Christian people. Were those feelings wrong ? 


--incompatible with the love of peace and the religious 


charity which Christians should exercise? We think not. 
It appears to us, that the war of our Revolution has ope- 
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rated most powerfully and effectually to promote the cause 
of peace and religion, as well as liberty. That, in conse- 
quence, its remembrance should be sacredly cherished by 
all who love peace ; and that we cannot more certainly 
check the aspirings of ‘ bloody ambition,’ than by referring 
often to that war, teaching its history to our children, and 
to the world. The boast should not be, that success crown- 
ed the efforts of our armies ; but that our soldiers were 
just men, who feared God, and stood in battle at the call of 
duty, and in defence of those ‘unalienable rights’ which 
God gave to every rational being. Examine the whole his- 
tory of that period ; not a blot of selfish ambition, or san- 
guinary cruelty, lust of power or wealth, appears on our 
country’s name. Should not such a war be commemo- 
rated ? Is not the spectacle of a people, exhibiting in time 
of war and revolution, the examples of forbearance, integri- 
ty, self-denial, humanity, and respect for civil order, of im- 
portance in teaching those sacred principles of justice, 
which will finally prevail, and induce all nations to dwell 
in peace? A thousand sermons would not so effectually 
read the lesson of moderation and humanity to an armed 
host, as does the example of our citizen soldiers. It shows, 
in deep contrast, the horrors and cruelties that have attend- 
ed wars of hatred, ambition, and conquest, convincing 
men of the shame and wickedness of those unbridled pas- 
sions which, it had been thought and argued, were necessa- 
rily the soldier’s license. Does not this softening the fe- 
rocities of war, tend to make men better, and more likely 
to be reasonable, and restrain entirely, those violent pas- 
sions that produce strife ? But we must exhibit the picture, 
if we wish to have it examined—-we must make our chil- 
dren and the world familiar with the history of our Revo- 
lution, if we expect or wish either to profit by its lessons 
of justice and moderation. 

Any one who reflects candidly on the subject, must see 
the immense advantages, not only to our own country, but 
to the cause of human improvement and happiness, through- 
out the world, which have followed, from the war in 
which our countrymen were justly engaged. It is a 
false and sickly sensibility, an overstrained pretension to 
the love of peace, which would withhold such know- 
ledge, and the tribute due to brave and patriotic deeds, 
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lest a military spirit be encouraged. Do not those who 
cry ‘ peace,’ recollect, that peace has its dangers, as well as 
war? That it is far more likely the liberties and virtues of 
our country will be destroyed by the luxuries of the for- 
mer, than by the wasting of the latter. The trial of our 
Republic’s strength, is coming in the temptations of avarice 
and sensuality. The tree which grew stronger for the tem- 
pest, will, in the hot sunshine, wither away, and the can- 
ker-worm may destroy, what the lion could not have over- 
turned. Our Peace Societies must rouse and exert their 
energies more in suppressing the peculiar vices of sloth, se- 
curity, and abundance, before they will deserve to be es- 
teemed of much benefit to public morals. What advantage 
is it to stay the thunderbolt, if the impure vapors are per- 
mitted to gather ? The lightning might destroy a few lives 
—the pestilence will sweep away a multitude.” All history 
will attest the fact, that luxury, such as grows rank among 
the people of a republic, only in times of peace, is more 
baneful than the ambition of renown. Greece, Rome, Ve- 
nice, all perished by the corruptions of wealth, not the 
crimes of war. Carthage only, of all the ancient republics 
was destroyed in battle—that would not have occurred had 
not the soldiers of Hannibal been enervated (by peace) at 
Capua. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This is not advocating war, 
or endeavoring to excite a spirit of ambition for military 
fame. But I would have our people more aware of the © 
necessity of cherishing that devotion to liberty, and their 
country’s best good, which shall prompt them, while en- 
joying all the blessings of peace, to remember the price at 
which they were purchased, and the meed due to those 
who fought and bled for the rights of man; and in the 
cause of humanity, of conscience, ‘and of religion. 

Is there an individual believes such reflections are opposed 
to the spirit of the gospel of peace ; or that the contempla- 
tion of such scenes, will have a tendency to cherish the pro- 
pensities of wicked ambitious war? If so, they must not 
only destroy the history of America, but they must pro- 
hibit the Bible from being read. We are there assured, 
that God has taught ‘hands to war,’ and given ‘ strength 
for the battle.’ 

For myself, I fully believe that God blessed the labors of 
our patriots, and directed the movements of our armies ; 
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and that we are bound to remember his goodness, and give 
him grateful thanks, for inspiring the colonists with cour- 
age to resist their oppressors ; thus exhibiting an example 
to the world of the holy patriotism of a free people, and the 
pattern of a perfect hero. Without the war of our Inde- 
pendence, there would never have been ‘such a pattern. 
The name of Washington isa surer check to the fierce and 
fiend like passions enkindled by war, and to the lust of con- 
quest, than all the arguments which were ever urged by the 

advocates of peace. His example has thrown shame on the 
selfish ambition of warriors that, for their own glory, 
poured out the blood of their soldiers, and freed their coun- 
try from oppressors, only to fix a more galling yoke of sla- 
very. Public opinion has a new and a moral model for a 
hero. It isa model that will accelerate the reign of peace. 
It has made justice and humanity necessary to the soldier. 
The difference between the blood-thirsty Suwarrow and 
the. humane Diebitsch shows us this. The example of 
Washington withered the laurels of Bonaparte ; and it is 
the influence which that example exercises on public opin- 
ion, that now prevents Bolivar from ae a crown on 
his head. The war, therefore, in which Washington com- 
manded, should be kept in remembrance by every one who 
wishes the advancement of the world, in knowledge and 
happiness. From the history of that period, all men, 
Christians, legislators, soldiers, citizens, may learn their 
duties ; nothing will so effectually operate to check ambi- 
tion and promote peace. 

It is for these reasons, we think every individual in our 
country should feel an interest in the scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. Even the few and feeble efforts we have been able 
to make, to engage our sex and the public in the comple- 
tion of the Monument, will havea salutary effect : the com- 
munity will, at feast, call these things to mind; and we do 
not believe that, to an American heart, the battle of Bunker 
Hill, can be an uninteresting subject, unless that heart, is 
trifling, or selfish, blinded by sophistry, or narrowed by 
prejudice. 

Were the Monument completed, and the ground beauti- 
fied, as might easily be done, would it not be a privilege to 
go from the dust and din of the city, and breathe the free 
air of that glorious elevation, and look abroad on the sub- 
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lime and lovely prospect ? Would not every Christian feel 
his gratitude to Heaven more deep and*fervent, while re- 
flecting how God blessed the small beginnings of our people, 
till they had become a mighty nation? Would not the pa- 
triot be incited to more disinterested exertions for his coun- 
try, while standing on the spot where Warren fell? The 
Obelisk will not be the trophy of a victory—for our troo ps 
were defeated. It will not excite the soldier to battle, ; but 
it will nerve the good man to perform his duty, even unto 
death.—Such is the only lesson the Monument will teach. 


EVENING. 


The sea-bird skims along the silvery tide, 
And screams full oft her shrill discordant lay, 
While the tired boatmen their frail shaliops guide 
To the safe shelter of the neighboring bay, 
As evening shades fall down with mantle grey— 
Shrouding the distant abbey’s ivied tower, 
Then slowly deep’ning as the sun’s last ray 
Leaves the sad Hermit’s lonely mountain bower— 
Hastening the time when village maidens dream, 
And Lovers stroll beside the babbling stream. 


Now the blithe ploughman whistles on the moor, 
As to his humble cot he wends his way— 
While the clean housewife watches at the door, 
And jocund urchins on the wide lawn play, 
Unconscious of the late departed day— 
Chasing the fire-fly by the dasied tomb ; 
Then swiftly fleeing from some lovely Fay, 
Wander along amid the murky gloom, 
And soon are safe within their parent’s arms, 
Who, in their joy, forget their first alarms. 


At length the bell sends forth its warning sound, 
From the dark abbey’s venerable tower ; 
And now the cottage inmates gather round, 
(For lo!—it tells the evening service hours,) 
To hear the Ploughman praise his Maker’s power— 
Checking each childish deed or mirthful sound ; 
Then, weary, in their heathery beds they cower, 
While midnight’s awful silence spreads around, 
Unbroken, save by the hoarse mastiff’s bay, 
Until the cock’s shrill note proclaims the day. 
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Porms, By AN American. Not published. Boston, Carter & Hendee. 
pp. 84. We have had the pleasure of receiving acopy of this work, which, 
as aspecimen of taste in book making, may compare with our most beautiful 
annuals, ‘ There’s nothing ill should dwell in such a temple ;’ and in this case 
we are not disappointed. ‘The poems are characterized by delicacy of feeling, 
purity of expression, and a quiet but deep devotion to the grand and beauti- 
ful in nature and art. They are chaste compositions, exhibiting images and 
awakening sentiments favorable to govdness, and leave on the reader’s 
mind, likewise, a very favorable impression of the amiable author. ‘The love 
of poetry seems in him the love of nature and virtue. It is often the case, 
that praises of rural scenery appear more like a studied effort to say fine things 
than the cordial sentiments of a mind devoted to retirement, and musing in 
solitary places. Or, if the bard preferred to hold converse with nature, it was 
because he had been disappointed in his intercourse with men. Mr. Picker- 
ing exhibits none of that mockery and misanthropy towards his fellow-beings, 
which have been too often expressed by our young poets, when they would be 
‘ melancholy and gentleman-like.” He sees and feels the presence of beau- 
ty and goodness in every thing around him, and strives to transfer the image 
of his thoughts to his verse, that others may enjoy the same tranquil pleasure. 
* Sunlights on’ the water’ is a fine specimen of this sort. Some of his de- 
scriptive poems are very good. The following, from ‘'The Hudson,’ will be 
enjoyed by all who are familiar with the scenery on that noble river. 

*€ Look now abroad ! 
For lo, o’er all the rich productive glebe, 
Upland or champaign smooth, where, towered superb, 
The vegetable kings, cedar and larch, 
And fir, and statelier oak—all that e’er bloomed 
Or yet shall bloom in song—the prorreant Power 
Of cultivation reigns! Wide o’er the plains, 
In every dell, and on each gentle slope, 
(In the far distance, or the covert nook 
Revealed by its graceful wreath of smcke) 
Some peaceful home each rural god enchants. 
Bosomed in trees upon the broad flood’s marge 
The ambitious villa stands; and hamlets, towns, 
And cities stretch along the extended shores ; 
While with light wings, as if with life endued, 
Swift o’er the wave the shallop gaily glides ; 
And, ever and anon, breasting the surge 
With a resistless might, comes rushing by 


Some ark magnificent—to every eye 
A form of wonder—and by power occult 
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Reckless of winds and tides, urged through the deep ! 
The praise, illustrious Fulton, be to thee : 

For, though my country still with coldness lists 

The claim of gratitude to thee and thine, 

Science and Poesy shall aye delight 

To crown thy name with never-fading bays.” 


The character of most of the poems is descriptive rather than didactic ; and 
there are but few touches of human symputhies and passions. We think this 
a defect. ‘ The proper study of mankind is man.’ Milton’s genius would 
have failed to make us believe the garden of Eden a place of bliss, had it 
wanted its picture of domestic happiness. Thompson’s Seasons are rendered 
delightful by such sketches ; and Cowper’s Task will never lose its interest 
till the Winter Fireside becomes a scorned and unjoyous retreat to the good 
and cheerful. Pure language, correct versification, beautiful’ metaphors, and 
glowing descriptions, are all excellencies in poetry, yet they do not constitute 
its essence. There must be in it the spirit that speaks to ourspirits. We 
must feel while we read. He who possesses the power thus to move the heart 
is a poet, whether he writes in a strain as lofty as Childe Harold’s description 
of Rome, or in the simple ballad style of “ We are Seven.’’ ‘The pleasing 
manner in which Mr. Pickering has executed one poem founded on domestic 


incidents, makes us hope he will attempt more in the same strain. We give 
one we think fine. 


TO A YOUNG INVALID : 
Condemned, by accidental lameness, to perpetual confinement. 


Thine is the spring of life, dear boy, 
And thine should be its flowers ; . 
Thine too should be the voice of joy 
To hasten on the hours: 
And thou, with cheek of rosiate hue,— 
With winged feet should still 
Thy sometime frolic course pursue 
O’er lawn and craggy hill! 


Not so! what means this foolish heart, 
And verse as idly vain ? 

Each hath his own allotted part 
Of pleasure and of pain: 

And while thou canst the hours beguile, 
(Thus patiently reclined,) 

I would not quench,that languid smile, 
Or see thee less resigned. 


Some are condemned to roam the earth, 
A various fate to share— 

Scarce destined from their very birth 
To know a parent’s care : 

To thee, sweet One, repose was given, 
Yet not without alloy, 

That thou might’st early think of heaven, 
Thy promised seat of joy! 
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That thou might’st know what love supreme 
Pervades a mother’s breast— 

Flame quenchless as the heavenly beam, ¢ 
The purest and the best— 

William ! that love which shadows thee, 
Is eminently mine : 

O that my riper life could be 
Deserving it as thine ! 


ProTesTanT Scuoot for young ladies. An Institution, arranged on the 
model of the celebrated School at Charlestown Convent, has just been estab- 
lished at South Boston. The system of instruction is to be maternal—giving 
girlsa thorough domestic education, without neglecting the elegancies of pol- 
ished life. In short, it is intended to fit them to act well their part in every 
situation, where destiny and duty may place them. This plan, if carried sys- 
tematically and judiciously into effect, is precisely the kind of education want- 
ed for our females. We think home is the best place, when it combines the 
advantages of an intelligent, accomplished, pious, discreet, and affectionate 
mother, that can be found for the education of a young girl. But if circum- 
stances make it necessary to place our daughters abroad, then establishments, 
on the maternal and domestic plan, should be preferred. We are not alone in 
the opinion that ‘‘the formation of female character should be committed 
to female hands.’’ Of course, masters may be, and should be employed— 
and lecturers (not female)—but the care and control of girls is most essen- 
tially the business of woman. The Protestant School is to be wholly con- 
ducted by ladies. Masters are to be employed to give lessons in the Jan- 
guages, musie, dancing, &c. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Gibbs, Mrs. Child, Editor of the Juvenile Miscellany, and 
Miss Prescott, are the superintendents at present. The situation of the build- 
ing, on the Heights of South Boston, is one of the most beautiful in the vi- 
cinity. We should think there would be many inducements for our city la- 
dies, who intend to place their daughters for the summer, in the country, to 
make trial of this Protestant School. The terms are moderate—an essential 
consideration to most parents. 


AMERICAN ANECDOTES, Original and Select. By an American. Bos- 
ton, published by Putnam & Hunt. pp. 300. Every attempt to draw the at- 
tention of our people to the contemplation of their own history is deserving 
of praise. We think the work before us will have that effect. It will inter- 
est children, and gratify age ; for the anecdotes selected are mostly from that 
important era, the war of our Independence—and the characters introduced 
are the patriots of those days. This fact greatly enhances the value of the 
work ; and we think the public will be satisfied with the execution. The 
editor has given a neat and pertinert preface---evinced care and judgment in 
his selections—and promised another volume ; and we hope he will find his 
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labor rewarded. The following anecdote, if familiar to our readers, is suffi- 
ciently interesting to bear a repetition. Nothing in human character is more 
sublime than the patriotism of woman. We are conscious she has made an 
effort superior to her sex—she has overcome her own weakness as well as her 
enemies’ strength. The ‘tender fierceness of the dove’ excites emotions of 
awe and admiration we do not feel for the strength and courage of the 
eagle. Our Revolution exhibited examples which the heroines of Sparta and 
Rome never excelled. 


MRS. BRATTON, OF S&S. C. 


AT a period, when an absolute want of arms and ammunition precluded, in a 
great degree, the possibility of effectual resistance, a small depot of powder was 
entrusted to Mrs. Bratton, wife of Colonel Bratton, an active officer,serving in 
the field. The treachery of an individual communicated the important secret to 
the enemy, and a British detachment was pushed forward to secure so valuable a 
prize. Mrs. Bratton, informed of their near approach, immediately laid a train of 
powder from the depot tothe spot on which she stood ; and seeing no chance of sav- 
ing her charge, blew it up. ‘* Who,’’ exclaimed the irritated officer who led the 
detachment, “ has dared to do this atrocious act? Speak quickly, that they may 
meet the punishment they deserve.’? ‘* Know then,” said Mrs. B., “ *twas I— 
and let the consequence be what it will, I glory in having frustrated the mischief 
contemplated by the merciless enemies of my country.” 

BroGRAPHY FoR YounG Persons. Designed to illustrate the triumphs 
of Genius and Perseverance. Boston, L. C. Bowles. 1830. A very good 
plan, and thus far weli managed. Biography is one of the most safe, useful, 
and entertaining sources of instruction, to which the young can_ be directed. 
We hope the patronage wil! be such as to encourage the compiler to perse- 


vere. 


THe AMeERIcAN JouRNAL or Epucation, and Menthly Lyceum. 
The last part of the title has been adopted to meet the wishes of that large 
portion of our community, engaging in Lyceums. The work is ably conduct 
ed, and will be considered, in connexion with Lyceums, as a periodical of 
the first utility. ‘The last number is good. 


Maucom’s Dicrionary—Second Edition. The excellence of 
this little work is traly appreciated by parents and teachers, as the rapid sale 
of the first edition proves. The second is increased in value by judicious im- 
provements, and cannot fail of being popular. It is full of instruction. Mr. 
Malcom possesses, in av eminent degree, the happy talent of conveying much 
meaning ina few words. This concentration of thought is the characteris- 
tic of his pulpit eloquence. Ie writes in the same style. 


Liprary or Enrerrainina Vol. I.—part II. Veg- 
etable Substances ; Fruits. Boston, Wells & Lilly. The character of the 
work is well sustained in this number. The introduction is most happily 
written—and the description of fruits, ‘‘ rough or smooth rind, or bearded 
husk, or shell,’’ isso temptingly given, we almost regretted (and believe oth- 
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er readers will, too,) that men ever changed the simple banquet of fruits, for 
the present elaborate, and costly, and often surfeiting feast of flesh. The 
work recommends itself. 


Arrican Inrant Scuoou-. Another plan of benevolence has lately 
been suggested to the ladies of this city, and, as usual, seems to meet with much 
approbation. It is proposed to collect, by subscription, funds for the establish- 
ment of an Infant School for the children of the poor Africans. In one re- 
spect we consider this very important. If Africa ever enjoys the blessings of 
Christian civilization, they must be infparted to her through the teachings of 
her own children. White men cannot live and labor in Africa. The blacks, 
scattered through christian countries, must be educated, and sent to their < fa- 
ther land.’ The education required to fit them to become teachers and bene- 
factors to their countrymen, needs not be very profound. But it is absolutely 
necessary right feelings be cultivated, and good habits formed. This can be 
done only by early and effective instruction. We should think the Infant 
School System excellently adapted to the disposition and capacities of the Af- 
rican race. It will appeal to their senses, excite them to activity, and form 
those habits of method and industry which they usually seem averse to prac- 
tise, probably from being allowed’ to spend their childhood in indolence or 
mischief. Donations or subscriptions for this school received by Miss E. O. 
Lane, No. 200, Washington Street. 


JouRNAL or Heatu. There can be no better recommendation of this 
judicious work than extracts. We give 


RULES FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


1. Let her go to bed at ten o’clock—nine, if she pleases. She must not grumble, 
or be disheartened because she may not sleep the first night or two, and thus lay 
ruminating on the pleasures from which she has cut herself off; but persist steadily 
for a few nights-—when she will find that habit will produce a far more pleasant re- 
pose than that which follows a late ball, a ronte, or assembly. She will, also, rise 
in the morning more refreshed—with better spirits, and a more blooming complexion, 

2. Let her rise about six o’clock in summer, and about eight in winter—immedi- 
ately wash her face and hands with pure water—cool or tepid, according to the sea- 
son of the year ; and if she could by any means be induced to sweep her -room, or 
bustle about some other domestic concerns for about an hour, she would be the gain- 
er, as well in health as in beauty, by the practice. 

3. Her breakfast should be something more substantial than a cup of slops, wheth- 
er denominated tea or coffee, and a thin slice of bread and butter. She should 


take a soft boiled egg or two, a little cold meat, a draught of milk, or acup or two 
of pure chocolate. 


4. She should not lounge all day by the fire, reading novels, nor indulge herself in 
thinking of the perfidy of false swains, or the despair of a pining damsel ; but bustle 
about—walk or ride in the open air, rub the furniture, or make puddings—and 
when she feels hungry, eat a custard or something equally light, in place of the fash- 
ionable morning treat of a slice of pound cake and a glass of wine cordial. 

5. Let her dine upon mutton’ or beef, plainly cooked, and not too fat—but she 
need not turn away occasionally from a fowl or any thing equally good: let her 


only observe to partake of it in moderation, and to drink sparingly of water during 
the repast. 
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6. In place of three or four cups of strong tea for supper, she may eat a custard-~a 
bow! of bread and milk——or similar articles; and in a few hours afterwards let her 
retire to bed. 

7. At other periods of the day, which are unoccupied by business or exercise, let 
her read—no sickly love tales—but good humoured and instructive works—calcula- 
ted, while they keep the mind unincumbered with heavy thoughts, to augment its 
store of ideas, and to guard it against the injury which will ever result from false 
perceptions of mankind and of the concerns of life. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The book of Health; a compendium of Domestic Medicine, deduced from the 
experience of the most eminent modern practitioners; entirely divested of techni- 
calities and rendered familiar to the general reader: including the mode of treat- 
ment for diseases in general; a plan for the management of infants and children ; 
rules for the preservation of health ; and for diet, exercise, air, and the preparation 
of food; remedies in cases of accident and suspended animation; rules for pre- 
venting contagion; a table of poisuns most frequently taken, with the symptoms, 
and directions how to act when medical aid is not athand. A Domestic Materia 
Medica, &c. &c. First American, from the second London edition; revised and 
conformed to the practice of the United States, with additions by a Fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Boston, Richardson, Lord, & Holbrook. 


American Anecdotes : original and select—by an American. 
** The genius of my country shall arise 
A cedar towering o’er the wilderness— 
Wafling its native incense to the skies.” 
In two vols. Vol. 1, 300 pp. duodecimo. Boston, seco by Putnam & Hunt. 
The second volume of this work will appear about the first of August. 

The Northern Traveller, and Northern Tour; with the Routes to the Springs, 
Niagara, and Quebec, and Coal Mines of Pennsylvania; also the Tour of New- 
England, embellished with thirty-two copperplate engravings. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and extended. 18mo. pp. 444. New York, printed by J. & J. Harpers. 

An Essay on the Wages paid to Females for their labor, in the form of a letter, 
from a gentleman in Boston to his friend in Philadelphia. 12mo. 58 pp. Philadel- 
phia. 

Grace Seymour. 2 vols. 186 pp. New York, Elam Bliss. 

Foscarini, or the Patrician of Venice—2 vols. J, & J. Harpers. J 

Laurie Todd, by John Galt, Esq. author of Ayershire Legatees, &c. 2 vols. 
J. & J. Harpers. 

Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph. Second edition. Boston, Gray & 
Bowen 

An offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of their children, and to others 
under affliction ; being a collection from manuscrips and letters not before publish - 
ed; with an appendix of selections. Boston, printed and published by 8. N. 
Dickinson. 

The Juvenile Miscellany. No. II.—Vol.III., New Series, for May. Boston, 
Putnam & Hunt. 


IN PRESS OF CARTER §¥ HENDEE. 

Channing’s Works—1 vol. 8vo.—fine paper. Young Ladies’ Book, a Manual 
of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits, to be embellished with 700 supe- 
rior wood engravings. Valley of the Nashaway, and other Poems, by Rufus 
Dawes. Scrap Table, containing original Sketches, and Anecdotes of Olden Times. 
View of the United States, for the use of schools and families—with maps and 
plates. By the author of Books for ‘‘ New Hampshire ” and ‘* Massachusetts 
Children.” Scientific Tracts—conducted by Josiah Holbrook. 


TO CORRES PONDENTS 


Several articles from correspondents, and notices of books, intended for this 
number, are omitted for want of room. 
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